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| 


THIS WEEK: | 
St. Margaret’s Parish, Westminster .. .. , a 





Henry Hills, Sem... 0... ee ee ee | 
| 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, | 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be | 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 








- Memorabilia. 


To sit in Parliament for several years, not 
only without being elected but in face of | 
the fact that another man had, is a feat which 
in these days could be performed only by a | 
Jekyll-Hyde, and probably not even by him. | 
How it was done in the past is related by | 
Dr. A. F. Pollard in the June issue of the 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Re- 
search. In 1529 John Clark was elected for 
Weymouth, but did not relish the obligation 
to serve, however long the Parliament might 
last, for no more than ten days’ wages—that | 





is to say, 20s.—which was apparently all | 
that the frugal borough was willing to pay. 
So a bargain was struck with William Bond, | 
whose name was substituted for Clark’s in | 
the return by the Sheriff. He would seem 
to have anticipated a short Parliament, but 
it turned out to be almost as permanent as | 
Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ one unceasing wife,’’ and | 
in a petition to Audley as Lord Chancellor, 
probably in 1535, Bond claimed from Clark 
£44, which at 2s. a day implies a Parlia- | 
mentary service of 440 days. 

Between 1529 and the end of 1534 there 
were six sessions, and then, instead of dis- 
solution, there was a prorogation which, Dr. 
Pollard conjectures, may well have been the 
last straw in Bond’s unpaid attendance. 
‘““He had bargained for worse than he 
thought, and he sought a desperate remedy.”’ | 
He was really between the devil and the deep 
sea. He admits that he had no claim against 
Weymouth, because he had no contract with 
the constituency, and had not, in fact, been 
elected by it. On the other hand, ‘ it would | 
have stretched the equity of Chancery itself | 
to penalise Clark for an intelligent anticipa- 
tion of the unprecedented length of the Re- 
formation Parliament to which Bond fell a 
victim.’’ As usual in these early Chancery 
proceedings, the result is not recorded, which 
is a sad pity. 

This curious affair seems, as Dr. Pollard 
points out, to indicate “a sort of exchange 


| our northern contemporary, which is 
| well on towards its jubilee, Dr. BuLLocH is 





and mart in seats after the elections had 


| been held, and even after Parliament had 


met! Boroughs were still neglecting, in 


| spite of the penalty of £100, which never 
‘ seems to have been enforced, to make returns 


to the sheriff's precepts. Both seats for 
Taunton were left vacant when the sheriff 
made his return for the Parliament of 1545, 
while the sheriff of Shropshire reports that 
the two bailiffs of Bridgnorth (one of them 
George Heywood, himself M.P. in 1529-36) 
had ignored his ‘‘ mandamus.’’ Could the 


| men of four hundred years ago return to 
| earth, 
| would be needed before they could be got to 


some very elaborate explanations 
understand why what they regarded as a 
burden to be shirked is now thought to be 
a distinction for which their descendants 


hasten to empty their cheque-books. 


ANY of our readers will welcome the 
announcement that the Oxford Univer- 


| sity Press expects to publish in the spring 
| of 1933 a ‘ Shorter Oxford English Diction- 


ary’ in two quarto volumes, containing over 
2,900 pages. The design is to make avail- 


| able in shorter and cheaper, but not less 


authoritative, form, the materials collected 


| and sifted for the great Oxford Dictionary 


(or New English Dictionary) and for its 
Supplement, which is now in an advanced 
state of preparation. The work was begun 
by Dr. W. Little in 1902, and since his death 
in 1922 has been carried on by Dr. C. T. 
Onions and the staff of the Oxford English 
Dictionary. It is thus the result of some 
thirty years of continuous editorial labour, 
during which time all the resources of the 
larger work in material and experience have 
been drawn upon. A feature of the Shorter 
Dictionary among works of comparable size 
will be the inclusion of selected dated quota- 
tions, which will enable the reader to follow 


| for himself the historical development of the 
| English language. 


N the June number of Scottish Notes and 
Queries our distinguished correspond- 
ent, Dr. J. M. Butiocu, continues those 
studies in the history of the house of Gordon 
which he began years ago with his entertain- 
ing volume, ‘The Gay Gordons.’ In 
now 


telling the story of the German Von Gordons, 
and is engaged upon the fourth generation 
of the main stem of the Brandenburg line. 
Dr. W. J. Couper continues his laborious 
bibliography of Edinburgh Periodical Litera- 
ture, which he brings down to 1831. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


BOUNDARIES OF PARISH OF ST. 
MARGARET, WESTMINSTER. 
(See clix. 329). 


N 1778 when the new Ordnance Office was 
built at the east end of St. Margaret’s 
church, ‘‘a great search was made for 
documents bearing on the matter of the 
church’s boundary at the east end.’’ (See 
Vestry plan and account of work dated 22 
Dec., 1778). Earlier in the century evidence 
had been collected from the Registers and 
from Vestry records of pew rents, road re- 
pairs etc., for the purpose of determining 
the limits of the parish, and proving that 
Buckingham House was within its limits, and 
that the King’s parish church was St. Mar- 
garet’s. 

I propose to copy for its genealogical and 
topographical interest the Vestry’ s hitherto 
unpublished record of the first of the 
searches made to prove their case. The 
Register’s of St. Margaret’s up to 1660 were 
published by the late Arthur Meredyth 
Burke, F.S.A., in his ‘ Memorials of St. 
Margaret’s’ (1914); and Henry Francis 
Westlake, F.S.A., in his ‘St. Margaret’s 
Westminster’ (1914), and John Edward 
Smith, F.S.A., in ‘ A Catalogue of West- 
minster Records’ (1900), quote extracts 
from the Churchwardens’ Accounts. <A 
very few of the entries in the vestry’s re- 
cord will be found in those works. It 
seemed better, however, to present the 
Vestry’s evidence as a whole, and moreover 
there are differences between the entries in 
the Vestry’s record and those quoted by the 
three authors named which seem to indicate 
that the 18th century copyist used some 
MS. other than the Registers. If he had 
the paper books which were superseded by 
Elizabeth’s Constitution in 1598, then his 
extracts would have additional interest. 


‘* SEVERAL ExTRACTS PROVING THE LIMITTS 
oF St. MARGARET’s PaRIsH.’’ 


Christenings. 

Mary Fortscue 4th daug. of Frances 
Fortescue, esq., by Grace his wife born in 
the house of Thomas Parry Knight within 
the King’s Palace at Westmr. on Thurs- 
day the 4th day of Oct., 1599 between twelve 
and one a Clock in the afternoon and was 





baptized by the ‘ei Elizabeth Maners 
Mrs. Eleanor Hubburt and Sir John Capell 
Knt. at the Parish Church of St. Margaret’s 
within the City of Westmr. on Thursday, 
16th Oct. Anno supra dictae Annoque Regni 
Dnae Rna_ nostre Elizae, Serenissimae 
quadragesimo Primo. 

Charles Palmer Lord Limrick Son to the 
Rt. Honble. Roger Earl of Castlemain by 
Barbara born at the Cock Pitt at White- 
hall, 18th June, 1662. N.B. Now Duke 
of Cleveland. 

Mary Park foundling in St. James Park, 
2 Aug., 1669. 

William a foundling at the Queen’s back 


stairs, 28 Aug., 1681. 
Wm. Williams son to Sir John by Dame 


Mary born in Whitehall, 24 April, 1683. 

Wm. Ann Vankeppel son to Arnold Joost 
Earl of Albermarl by the Stone Gallery at 
Whitehall, 29 April, 1702. 

Lady Henrietta Finch daughter to the Rt. 
Honble. Danl, Earl of Nottingham by Ann 
his Countess born and baptized in the 
Lodging near his lordship’s Office up Stairs 
faceing the Parade the 27th of Dec., 1702. 

The Honble. James Scott son to the Rt. 
Hon. James Earl of Dalkieth by Heneritta 
his Countess born and baptized in the House 


of the Rt. Honble. the Earl of Rochester, 
14 Jan., 1702. 
Edward a foundling in Privy Garden, 


Baptized 14 Feb., 1702. 

George Hunter son to Collin and Ann in 
Privy Garden 22 June, 1703. 

Lady Elizabeth Finch daughter to the Rt. 
Honble. Danl. Earl of Nottingham by Ann 
his Countess and Thomas Mosten son to Sir 
Roger Mostyn Baronett by Dame Essex both 
born at the said Earl’s house in Privy Gar- 
den and baptized 11 May, 1704. 


Frances France daug. to John and 
Johanna Master of the Tilt Yard Coffee 
House, 6 May, 1705. 


Thomas France son to John and Johanna 
Master of the Tilt Yard Coffee House, 28 
March, 1706. 

Lady Ann Campbell Daughter to the Rt. 
Honble. Hugh Earl of Lowdon Principall 
Secretary of State for Scotland by Margt. 
his Countess Baptized at his lordship’s house 
at Privy Garden, 14 May, 1706. 

Honble. Lady Cook daug. to Rt. Honble. 
Nassau Earl of Bellamount by Lucy his 
Countess born at the Lady D’Auverguergues 
and baptized 14 April, 1707. 


Tabytha France daug. to John and 
Johanna Master of the Tilt Yard Coffee 


House, 24 May, 1708. 
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Ann Rawleigh daug. to Christopher and 
Mary in the Cock Pitt near the Treasury, 
20 Jan., 1708. 

Elizabeth Mackbeth daug. of William by 


Mildred at the Earl of Lowdens in Privy | 


Garden 5 Oct., 1712. 

The Honble George Stanhope son to the 
Rt. Honble. James Viscount Mahon Baron 
of Elvastone etc. by Lucy his Lady born in 
the Cock Pitt, 27 Dec. and baptised 23 Jan. 
1717, his Matie in person the Earl of Berkly 
and the Duchess of Newcastle were Sureties. 


Burials. 


For the buryal of a poor boy from Charing 
Cross, 2 Tapers 24, 1480. 

For Elizabeth at Charing Cross, for two 
Tapers, 24, 1510. 

For the buryal of Alice at Charing Cross, 
2 Tapers 24, 1510. 

Thomas Palmer Groom porter 29 June, 
1556. (Burke prints Groom Porter as a 
personal name, but it probably means 
Thomas Palmer’s occupation. 
porter see ‘N. & Q.,’ clxii. 397). 

Item paid for the making of a Grave for 
a poor woman that dyed under the Park 
Wall, 1546. 

Item paid for the Burial of a maid that 
died the backside of the King’s Chappel, 
1547. 


Peter Bycott one of the Pitcher House, 
| 10 March, 1568. 

Thomas Smith yeoman of the Wafrey 5 
Ap. 1569. 

Jackson one of the Kitchen 3 Aug. 1569. 

John Duckenson one of the Boyling House 
16 Aug. 1569. 

Mrs, Mary Ratcliff one of the Maids of 


| Honour, 23 Oct. 1599. 


| 1686. 


A poor maid at the Court Gate, 9 Jan., 
1600. 


Wm. Ingram his Maties porter 16 Jan. 
615. 

A poor child found dead by the Tennis 
Court 16 July, 1629. 

Richard Lane from Whitehall, 22 June, 
685. 

Mrs, Grace Carr from Whitehall, 17 Jan. 


Thomas Flower killed at the Fire at 


| Whitehall, 6 Jan. 1697. 


For Groom | 


A poor man drowned at Whitehall! Stairs, 
19 March, 1701. 
A man unknown drowned in the canal 23 


| Jan. 1702. 


Mary Charlotta from the house in which 
Mr, Comptroller lives, dyed 20 Oct. 1703. 
John Eaton Gardiner from Privy Garden 


| 10 March, 1703. 


Item for the Burial of a poor child that | 


died under the Tennis Play Wall, 1556. 


Feb. 1564. 

William Jefferis als. Taylor a Black Gard, 
3 Dec. 1566. 

Tristrum Botrigge, do. 21 of Dec., 1566. 


Mr. Henry Davala_ from 
D’ Auverguergues by the Parade. 
A man unknown drowned in the canal 23 


my 


Lady 


| April, 1705. 
John Wallstronger one of the Court 27 | 


Paul Garratt stifled in a house in Scot- 
land Yard 4 May, 1705. 
Wm. Philpotts child from the Cock Pitt 


| 14 Sept. 1705. 


Robert Glasscock one of the Laundry, 1 | 


April, 1567. 
Wm. Pattenson a Black Gaurd, 2 June, 
1567. 
Raynold Comp, do. 22 June, 1567. 
Jeffery Foster Gent. Servant to 


Comptroller of the Queen’s Maties House- | 


hold. [no date]. 

John Peter Singleman an Officer in Court 
17 Jan. 1567. 

Rich. Tipshaw Householder and Officer in 
the Court, 26 Jan. 1567. 

Rich. Carpenter a poor man and of the 
pantry, 28 Jan. 1567. 

Jno. Banister Servant to the Comptroller, 
4 May, 1568. 

Sir Edward Rogers the Comptroller, died 
3rd & buryed 10th May, 1568. Our fees 
paid though he was buried in the Abbey. 

Rich. Smith Gent. Usher of the Queen’s 
House 17 Oct. 1568. 


_ Tho. France child from the Tilt Yard 
Coffee House 29 March, 1706. 
A poor girl drowned in the Canal 28 Jan. 
06. 


Abortive child of Mr. France from Tilt 


| Yard Coffee House 1706. 
the | 


Daniel Hicks from the Porters Lodge 16 
March, 1706. 

Mr. Rese from the Tilt Yard 17 March, 
1706. 

John Cole died suddenly at Whitehall 26 
March, 1707. 

A still born child from the Earl of Albe- 
marle, Whitehall—of June, 1707. 

Elza. Taylor from the Horse Gaurds 14 
Aug. 1707. 


A murdered infant found in Privy 
Garden 30 Aug. 1707. 
Fra. D. Hackett servt. to my lord 


| D’Auverguergue, 20 Sept. 1707. 


John Leader drowned in the Canal 12 
Jan. 1707. 
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Matthew Pollard 22 March 1707. | Nov. 1716. 

Edward Dunn from the Lottery Office 5 Ann Ludlow from the Horse Gaurd Sut- 
June, 1708. tlers, 3 Ap. 1717. 

Peter Hume, Esq. from the Great Court Mrs. Mary Hamilton from Privy Garden, 
at Whitehall 7 Octr. 1708. 7 ti. 4g iueriibiee Ne an 

William Killergrew, esq. from Privy Oct. i717. 4 Joc : 


Garden 1 Aug. 1708. rele E sah ait an 
Sara Warwick drowned in the Park 8 Mrs. Wall from the Secretary’s Office, 16 
| Dec. 1717. 


March, 1708. ee ; 
Lady Ann Campbell, daug. to the Earl of Thomas Shorter from ditto 12 Feb. 1717. 

Lowden in Privy Garden 14 Jan. 1708. Tuar Buckincuam House 1s Nn St. 
Ann Rawleigh from the Cock Pitt, 18_ Marcarer’s WEsTR. 

Feb. 1708. Era ae as ; 
Jaa Wilcock drowned in the Park 8 Note is was called Goring House from Sir 


March. 1708 George Goreing whose it was who was a 
a ae ° a . 
. ‘ = : | _ | parishioner. 
th Cam ar. fam my Lady | hyanah Goring dawg, to Sir George KC 
Mr. Christian Wansonson Gent. to the | — > a 1620. iti tiliacag adams 
Earl of Portland from his lordships House | 5, rey — son to Sir George baptize 
in Prins i tage eto aa The Lady Goring had a pew in our 
Hontle be Earl of Peers in Privy Gar- | Church for which she paid £30 and_ which 
den 7 Feb. 1709. ‘ pew she could not have held had she not 
A man unknown found dead at White- _ “ eg pe 
hall Gate 13 Jan. 1712. |, In Anno 1652 a Presentment of Verge was 
Charles Rvly from the Tennis Court 1 | brought against the churchwardens and 
Pron 1713 ci | Vestry for neglecting to repair the Road 
Johanna France wife of John France | from Goring House to Tothill Fields which 
Master of the Tilt Yard Coffee House 1 Nov. | COSt them 13.4 to discharge it King and 
1703 Council being satisfied it was in the parish 
‘ commanded amendment which cost £6.8.5 as 


} a child f Privy Gar- 
Pay Prag 174. al copied: appears by the Church Wardens Account. 


Captain Patrick Drew killed with a sword Tuat Sr. Marcarer’s CHURCH was 
in the Park the 25 June, 1714. ACCOMPTED THE KING’s PARISH CHURCH. 


Mary Bayley from the Cock Pitt 31 Dec. | 
aa ee ee ee The King’s Matie payeth unto the parson 


Mrs. Eliza Vanhulst Cock Pitt Upper | 2nd churchwarden of the said Church as 
Pir opel 1714. si | well to the finding a priest which celebrateth 
Taking up and new laying of stones over | in the said Church as also a Clerk that 
the pulpit vault when the Duke of Bucking- | helpeth the said Priest in Celebration which 
ham’s son was buried 5 Feb., 1715. 3s. 4d. | Priest is named Sir Rich. Kilgo who re- 
Sara Walters from Whitehall, 24 Ap. | ceiveth yearly for his Stipend £6 13s. 4d., 
1715. and the Clerk’s name is Henry Ellwood who 
Andrew Ludlow from the Horse Gaurd | receiveth £1 6s. 8d. which sums are paid to the 
Suttlers, 21 June 1715. | Parson and Churchwardens out of the 
John France Master of the Tilt Yard | Court of Augmentation as out of the 
Coffee House 21 Sept., 1715. | Revenues of the Late Brotherhood of Roun- 
Wm. Bunnell, servt. to the Earl of Arran | cival the whole by the year . . . 8 with this 
from the house in which Mr. Comptroller | Priest and Clerk and a Curate appointed 
now lives, 15 Oct. 1715. | by the Dean and Chapter the Cure was 
A poor boy unknown died at the Tilt | served. 
Yard, 25 Jan. 1715. | Taken from the Records of the Court of 
A woman unknown found dead at White- | Augmentation. King Henry the 8th was 
hall Gate, 4 Feb. 1715. a great Benefactor to the Church by giving 
Lucy Howell from Lady d’Auverguergue, | great quantities of stone from his old 
1 May, 1716. palace two conduits with leaden cisterns and 
Mr. John Phillpot from the Cockpitt 17 | pipes to supply the Inhabitants with water 
Oct. 1716. | Wm. Jennings esq. groom of the King’s most 
Thompton Crook from Privy Garden 3 | Honble. Chamber being then one of the 
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Church Wardens. 

In 1536. Item paid for wringing the 
bells when Te Deum was sung and again for 
the Queen’s Dirge 124. 

The Priests in their copes attended the 
Corps of King Henry 8th to the end of the 
Parish Bounds at Knightsbridge on the way 


| 
| 


to Windsor at their return sung a Trenta] | beir 1ed 
| registers, is, if I am not mistaken, the only 


of Masses for his soul. 


Also paid to the poor men that did bear | 


the corps and other necessarys to Knights- 
bridge when that King Henry 8th was 
brought to his burial to Windsor and to the 
men that did ring the bells 3s. 

Also paid to the poor men that did ring 
King Henry 8th’s dirge in the parish church 


Also paid to the four men that brought 
the four torches that were given to the 
church 10d. 

Also paid to a poor man for the carriage 
of a torch from Windsor to Westminster. 

In 1534 recd. of Christopher of the King’s 
Palace for part of his pew 3s. 8d. 


TuHat CHARING Cross STREET was COUNTED 

Part or Sr. MarGaret’s By COLLECTIONS 

CONTRIBUTED TOWARDS BUILDING OF THE 
STEEPLE. 


The Hospital of Mary. 
Charing Cross W.F.M. 448. 
Rouncival is in this parish. 
And paid for circlet, bells, torches, tapers, 
obiits, dirges, clerks wages etc. for several 
years successively before the suppression and 
then the materials were taken by our Church- 
wardens and part of the lands yet produceth 
7s. p. annum by Christ Church Hospital. 
Item: King Henry 8th by 


This was by 


HENRY HILLS, SEN. 
PRINTER TO CROMWELL AND TO JAMEs II. 


THE typographical Vicar of Bray known as 
Henry Hills, sen., in the seventeenth 
century, and marked off from his son of the 
same Christian and surname by the latter 
being termed ‘‘ Junr.’’ in the Stationers’ 


printer of that century to be honoured by 
a ‘‘life’’ in the ‘ Dictionary of Nationa. 
Biography.’ This ‘‘life’’ is full of mis- 
takes, and the worst of these is that the 


| writer thought the father and the son were 


| the pirate printer,’ 


the same person. The same mistake was 
made by Mr. E. Solly in his ‘ Henry Hills, 
in The Antiquary for 
April, 1885. I must commence this article, 
therefore, by pointing out that Henry Hills, 
sen., died at St. Omer at the end of 
1689, and that his will, which I shall quote 


later on, was proved on the 21 of Jan., 
1690. 
The ‘D. N. B.’ life of the father com- 


mences by describing ‘‘ two’’ tracts as scur- 
rilous, and quoting them ‘if any credit can 
be given’’ to them. They are not scur- 
rilous, and nearly all their statements can 
be corroborated from the State Papers and 
the Thomason tracts. It is necessary to 
point out these facts at once before narrat- 


| ing Hills’s life in chronological order, for his 
career is of great historical importance, and 


I rely on these tracts for the commencement 
of Henry Hills’s career. Briefly, Hills was 


| the son of a ropemaker at Maidstone, and 


commenced his career as postilion to Har- 
rison the regicide. He first printed for the 


| Parliamentary Army at Oxford in 1647 and 


Letters | 


Patents bearing date at Bearchurch the 5th | 


August in the 34th year of his reign did 


grant to the Dean and Chapter of West- | 


minster all those his messuages houses edifices 


hereditaments whatsoever scituate lying and | 
being in King Street, Long Ditch, Tuttle | 


Street, Charing Cross Street, Theiving Lane, 
Says Ally, Almery Street, within the City 
of Westminster, in the same parish. 


Taken from the Records of the Court of | 


Augmentation. 

Also John Ford and William Phillips, 
Churchwardens, 1516, among their receipts 
for Clerks wages charge themselves with re- 


| vert), 


remained printer to this Army and Crom- 
well right up to the Restoration in 1660. 
Reference to the Catalogue of the Thomason 
tracts will easily corroborate these facts. In 
1650, Hills was sued for ‘‘ crim con”’ by 
Thomas Hams, a tailor, and cast in damages 
for £260. As he could not pay this sum, 
he was sent to the Fleet prison, whence he 
addressed an abject letter to Hams, printed 
as his tract, ‘‘ The Prodigal returned to his 
Father’s house ’’ (published by Giles Cal- 
to which the Anabaptist leaders, 


| Kiffen and King, each contributed a pre- 


ceiving of Richard Elderton and Christo- | 


pher Crow for Charing Cross 2s. 5d. 


G. W. Wricar. 
145, Stockwell Park Road, S.W.9. 


| baptists’ funds. 
| 1656, 


| of the Bible to be entered in the Stationers’ 





face. 

Apparently the Anabaptists forgave him, 
and the tracts state that, in company with 
one Ives, he then misappropriated the Ana- 
Nevertheless, on 6 March, 


Cromwell ordered the copyright 
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| 
Registers as the alii of John Field of 


Cambridge and Henry Hills. (See the 
transcript of the Stationers’ Registers, under | 
this date and compare the “Calendar of | 
Domestic State Papers for 1655--1656 p. 
289). The Bibles printed by these two men 
are the most erroneous known. One printed 
by Hills in 1659 omitted the ‘ not ’’ in the 
seventh Commandment, but this, no doubt, 
was done intentionally by a workman. To 
the scandalous nature of these Bibles, two 
trac ts testify, viz.: William Kilburne’s 

‘ Dangerous Errors in Several late Printed 
Bibles,” published in 1659, and the anony- 
mous ‘The London Printers’ Lamentation ; 
or, The Press Opprest’ and Overprest,’ pub- 
lished, according to Thomason, on Sept. 3, 
1660. At the Restoration, of course, the 
copyright of the Bible returned to the King’s 
printers, in whose hands it still remains. 
Hills’s first wife died about 1670, and, per- 
haps to ingratiate himself with James, Duke 
of York, he then married a “ born papist,”’ 
Elizabeth, whose surname has not survived. 

In 1684 Hills became a Catholic, and the 
sincerity of his conversion was at once im- 
peached by an indignant Catholic printer 
or bookseller. This is the first of the two 
tracts misdescribed by the ‘ D. N. B.,’ and 
its title runs ‘‘ A View of part of the many 
traiterous, disloyal and turnabout actions 
of H. H., senior, sometime printer to Crom- 
well, to the Commonwealth, to the Anabap- 
tist congregation, to Cromwell’s Army, Com- 
mittee of Safety, Rump Parliament, &c.”’ 
This enumerates many documents printed by 
him, all of which can easily be traced in the 
Thomason tracts. Of course, there is no im- 
print to the tract, but it is stated to be 
‘‘ Printed for the use of all those who do 
any ways believe the real conversion of 
H. H.’’ Hills then became printer to James 
II, and in 1688 the King presented his son 
Robert (by his second wife) to a demyship at 
Magdalen College, Oxford (see Bloxam’s 
‘Magdalen College and James II’’). This 
elicited a reprint of his tract of 1684 from 
the indignant recusant of that year. This 
tract is entitled ‘ The Life of H. H., &c.,”’ 
and is now stated to be ‘‘ Printed for T. S 
Its contents are as follows: 

1. Kiffen’s address to the reader, prefixed 
to Hills’s tract of 1651. (No date). 

2. Daniel King’s “‘ Premonition to the 
reader,’’ dated (apparently in mistake) 15 
July. 1672. 

3. Hills’s epistle “‘ to all the Saints in 
general,’’ dated from the Fleet prison, Jan. 


28, 1650 (i.e., 1651). 





| corroborate the writer. 


4. ‘ The Prodigal return’d to his Father’s 
House,’ dated by Hills from the Fleet, Dec. 
| 12, 1650, and addressed to Hams. 

5. The ‘‘View’’ mentioned above, with 
additions and an appeal to Kiffen and King to 
Both men are well 
known and were living at the time. It is 
not possible to impeach their characters or 
good faith in any way. 

James II’s first attempt to flee from Eng- 
land was made about two or three in the 


morning of the 11 Dec., 1688. A news- 
paper started at once, and entitled ‘ The 


English Currant.’’ No. 2, for Dec. 12-14, 
after detailing the outrages by the mob when 
this flight became known, and the destruc- 
tion of Catholic chapels, states that after 
demolishing the chapel in Smithfield, the 
mob went ‘‘ from thence to Black Fryers, 
near the ditch side, where they des- 
troyed Mr. Henry Hills’s Printing House, 
spoil’d his forms, letters, &c., and burnt 
2 or 500 reams of paper, printed and un- 
printed.”’ Hills’s Printing House, there- 
fore, must have been on the site of The Times 
offices in Printing House Square. 

Hills evidently knew what was about to 
happen, for on 10 Dec., 1688, the day before 
James II’s flight, he made his will | and fled 
to St. Omer. The will is to be seen at 
Somerset House, and is P.C.C. Dyke 6. The 
following is a summary of it :— 


‘The will of Henry Hills, senior, citizen 
‘il stationer of London.” His estate was to 
be divided into three parts according to the 
laudable custom of the City of London. One 
third was bequeathed to his wife Elizabeth, 
and another third to his son by his former 
wife, Gilham Hills, and his two sons by his 
then wife, James and George, and to such other 
child or children as he might have by her at 
the time of his death. 

[This presumably included the son 
the demy of Magdalen]. 
ing third part, 
£20 as a legacy 


Robert. 
As regards the remain- 
his son Henry Hills was to have 

‘having been by me advanced 
already,” and his daughter Dorothy Edwin the 
same sum, for the same reasons, and £10 was 
bequeathed to his grandson, Henry Hills, the 
son of his late son, John Hills, ‘“‘ for cloth- 
ing and putting him out to service.” The 
remainder of this last third part was to be 
divided amongst his three sons Gilham, James 
and George. Proved in London 21 January. 
Stylo Angliae, 1689 (i.e., 1690). 


Gilham Hills, it is well 
Morden College, Blackheath, in 1737. Henry 
Hills, junr., the pirate printer, needs a 
separate life. He died in 1713. The peti- 
tion of Henry Hills, junr., is set out in the 
Calendar of Domestic State Papers for 


known, died at 
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1690-91, on p. 485, and this recites the 
father’s death. The Calendar for 1694-1695, 
contains the petition of Elizabeth Hills, the 
widow, on p. 206. 

J. G. MupprMan. 


MALTBY - MALEBISSE. 
(See clxii. 437). 
DDITIONAL records received from Far- 
rer’s Old York Charters, Vol. III, pos- 
sibly throw some light on these two families. 


The notes were arranged under the individ- | 
ual spelling of these names, but there is, ap- | 
parently, considerable similarity in the re- | 


cords. First, as to the status of the fami- 
lies, both being ‘‘ Cupbearers,’’ and Stewards. 
Secondly, as to the families under whom they 
held. 


In my recent note, under Maltby, giving | 


the origin of this family, we have the descent 
as follows:—1. Reinfrid; 2. Fulk de Maltby, 
who had five sons. Two of these, William 
and Hugh, do not appear to be noticed after 


1156, when Hugh, son of Fulk (de Maltby) | 


witnessed a grant by Anfrid de Cancy, res- 
pecting land in Scirpinbec. The first refer- 
ence to the name Malebisse is in 1147, when 
Hugh Malebisse, Steward of Roger de Mow- 
bray, held one knight’s fee of Roger de Mow- 
bray and 23 fees in Lincoln, of the honour 
of Eye in Suffolk. ‘‘ There is no evidence 
that Hugh Malebisse obtained his fee in Cos, 
York and Lincoln by marriage with a Malet, 
although that is possible.”’ 

In the Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1348, there is: 
Honour of Eye, fee “‘ Malet ’’ in Willerford, 
Ancasta, Ingolecles (Infoldeeles) Herlaston. 


William Malebisse 3 fee in Newbo; John | 


his father ( ?) died 20 Feb. 16 Edw. The York 


Charters give: 1175-1185, Quit claim by | 


John, son of Fulk (de Maltby) to the monks 
of Rievalux of his right to land in Herles- 
ton. In 1205, William Malebisse paid 3 
mark to the 6th scutage of King John for 
scutage belonging to the honor of Eye, which 
levy William de Mowbray had claimed as be- 
longing to his honor, 

Hugh Malebisse was enfeoffed by William 
de Arches of 4 or { of a fee in Copmanthorpe, 
and was sometime Steward to Roger de Mow- 
bray. He gave land in Marton-in-Cleveland 
to the monks of Middlesbrough. This was 
in 1147. In 1133-1144, we have the confirma- 
tion by Robert, son of Fulk (de Maltby) with 
consent of William de Arches, his Lord, of 
land in Toulestoni, this land constituted one 
of the four manors which Fulk held of Osbern 


| de Arches at the Survey. Under the same 
| date, 1147, Roger de Mowbray to his Con- 
| stables, Cupbearers, Barons, and all his 
| homagers and friends French and English 
| in Yorkshire, greeting, ‘‘ Know ye that I 
| give to Reginald Pouer the house that Her- 
| bert my Butler possessed in York, etc.’’ 
| Witnessed by William de Arches, Herbert of 
| Queingbur, William Millebisse. Also in 
| 1147, Grant by Roger de Mowbray to St. 
| Peter’s, York, witnessed by Nigel, my son, 
| Hugh Malebisse, son of my Cupbearer. In 
| 1154-1160, a Confirmation by Roger, Arch- 
bishop of York, of the gift made in his pre- 
sence by Roger de Mowbray, witnessed by 
Gilbertus, son of Fulk de Maltby, William 
de Percy, Gilbert de Arches, Robertus, son 
of Roberti, son of Fulk. : 

In 1171-1195, Confirmation of Grant by 
William de Percy of Kildare to the Canons 
of Guisboro is witnessed by Ricardo Male- 
byse and Roberto de Maltby. <A note states 
that Ricardo Malebisse was the grandson of 
William de Percy, and the accompanying 
| chart shows the mother of Richard as Emma, 
daughter of William de Percy. (The old 
York pedigrees give Richard’s grandfather, 
| Hugh Malebisse, as marrying Emma, daugh- 
| ter of Henry de Percy). Roberto de Maltby, 

above, was dapifer or Steward to William de 

Percy, and son of Fulk de Maltby, who held 

the office of dapifer to the Percys before him. 

Maltby had land at Kildale, as in 1175, Wil- 

liam, son of Fulk de Maltby, grants 2 bovates 
| in Kildale to the nuns of Nunforth. 
| We then come to 1200. ‘ William, son 
| of Fulk de Maltby, built a chapel at Aton, 
| the same year; William de Maltby was Lord 
| of the Manor.’’ Here we have a record de- 
finitely calling this William son of Fulk de 
Maltby. My previous records were as follows: 
The monks of Whitby obtained the chapel 
| of Little Ayton built ¢. 1215 by Sir William 
Malebisse, Kt., and (‘ V.H.C.,’ II, 227), 
Little Ayton belonged to the Honour of Eye, 
Suffolk, Malebiche were tenants.’’ 1207. Sir 
William de Maltby held lands in Cleveland. 
This is the identical record as on the Visit. 
of Yorks., under Malebisse. 1204-1207. 
William de Maltby witness to a grant by 
Stephen de Meinil in connection with Great 
Ayton to the Abbot of Whitby. (Note: 
Stephen de Meinil, who was alive in 1226, 
was son Of Emma Malebisse, who married 
Robert de Meinil. On the I.P.M. of his son, 
Nicholas de Meinil, John de Maltby was one 
of those testifying as to his knight’s fees). 

Under Malebisse the York Charters then 
give data of Hugh, son of Hugh Malebisse; 
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“Hugh his son, sometimes called Hugh, | 


son of the Steward (Chart. of Whitby, 
226) was amerced in 1166 for the concealment 
of a plea of the Crown in Rydale. His | 
brother William Mallebisse of Acaster Malbis 
was amerced for forest trespass. In 1188, | 
Hugh gave to the Templars 5 bovates in 
Scawton and 2 carucates in Broughton held 
of fee of Brus. He died in the Crusades, 
1187-8 (Dodsworth). In 1185-1196, William, 
son of Fulk de Maltby, witnessed Confirma- 
tion of Charter by Adam de Brus to monks 
of Byland, concerning rights of fishery below 
Gateryg. 1180-1195, Roberto de Maltby wit- 
nessed a Confirmation by Adam de Brus, II, 
to Geoffrey Fossard, II, of the tenements in 
South Otteringham, which Geoffrey Fossard, 
I, gave to his younger son Geoffrey, for 4 
knight’s fee. In 1279, Inq. of fees which 
Peter de Brus held of the King, wit 
nessed by Alan de Mautebi and Ricardus 
Malibissi, etc., etc., and in 1100, Robert de 
Brus, Fuleco (de Maltby) and William, 
Walter and Richard de Percy, witness a 
grant by Alan de Percy. 

The following is a digression, but is in- 
cluded as it shows the connection with Mavis 
Enderby, Lincolnshire. 27 April, 1201, 
Richard had obtained a grant of warren in 
his land of Acaster, Copmanthorpe, Scaw- 
ton and Hawmby, and in 1198 had obtained 
from William Malebisse (probably his 
brother) an acknowledgment of his right in 
133 bovates in Mavis Enderby, co. Lincoln 
(Lincolns. Fines, 1, 9) William Malibisse 
is mentioned in Co. Linc., in 1201 (R. Can- 
cell, 3 John, 174). (Note: William Male- 
bisse, above, was probably his first cousin. 
According to the pedigree from these York 
Charters, William Malebisse, brother of 
Amice, who married Stephen de Blaby, and 
first cousin of Sir Richard Malebisse, mar- 
ried Matilda of Enderby, a widow, and died 
S.p.). 

These notes are inserted with the desire to 
ascertain if anything in these records of 
Maltby-Malebisse, both evidently connected 
with the same families, would indicate that 
the William and Hugh Malebisse who ap- 
pear under this surname for the first time 
circa 1147, could be the William and Hugh 
de Maltby, sons of Fulk, not carried out on 
the pedigree, which does not state that they 
d.s.p., and who were contemporary. 

The last item —- evidently I have not re- 
ceived all of the later references — is dated 
1211, when Richard de Maltby witnessed a 
grant of Alelostoc to be held of Robert le 
Brun, with a note by the copyist as follows: 


“TJ think this Richard was the younger son 
of William de Maltby, the elder being 
Walter.”’ 

This leads me to suggest that the Norfolk 
Maltbys were a branch from the Yorkshire 
family. On the York pedigree Robert de 
Maltby, given as marrying Alice de St. 
Quintin, and who was living 1144, and died 
sometime between 1157 and 1180, had a son 
Walter, who is said to have died without 
issue. The Pipe Rolls, Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, 1168 and 1169, give “‘ Robert de Maltebi 
owes 40 shillings ’’; while in 1188, ‘ Wil- 
liam Malebisse owes half a mark because he 
kept not his pledge to prosecute.’’ Curia 
Regis, Vol. II, m. 7, Norf., mentions :. 
Walter de Malteby and other Knights. 
[1207]. 

It would seem unusual to find both Male- 
bisse and Maltby in York, Lincoln, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Nottingham, about the same 
period unless both held of the same families 
and thus went into the same counties, or 
else that they were related by marriage, or 
at one time, of the same blood. 

Since writing the foregoing, I chanced to 
see a copy of Mr. ALFRED RANSFORD’S con- 
tribution on Rainsford which appeared in 
‘“N. and Q.’ in 1925. It would seem that 
both Rainsford and Maltby descend from the 
same person, yet how to reconcile both hav- 
ing records of a marriage with Rohaise de 
Romarie? To quote briefly, Mr. Ransrorp 
gives: ‘‘ The Priory of Blythe was founded 
in 1088, by Roger de Builly. He sold to 
Rainfred, Abbot of Rouen, the tithes of his 
town of Busli, which belonged to him by 
hereditary right.’’ 

This leads me to ask if it is known why 
Fulk de Maltby, son of Reinfrid the Prior 
of Whitby, was called ‘“‘ de Maltby.’’ At the 
same time we have Arnold de Busli de Maltby 
as lord of the manor at Maltby, near Rother- 
ham. Did Fulk de Maltby obtain his name 
from Maltby in Stainton? or was it from 
Maltby, near Louth, Lincoln? Mr. Rans- 
FrorD further states: ‘‘ Roger Fitz Rainfred, 
sometimes styled de Bruere, was for eleven 
years Sheriff of Sussex and Governor of the 
Tower of London. He witnessed the will of 
Henry II, at Waltham, 1182. He married 
Rohaise, daughter and heiress of William 
de Romarie, 2nd Ear] of Lincoln, and widow 
of Gilbert de Gant, (who died 1156). By 
her he had Gilbert, who married his cousin 
Helwise de Lancaster, heir of William de 
Lancaster, 2nd., baron; by MHelwise de 
Stuttville. Helwise was in ward of William 
Marshall, Earl of Pembroke. Gilbert Fitz 
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Rainfred was Steward to Henry II, and 
Richard I. This Roger Fitz Rainfred had 
a second wife, Alice, sister of Ralph le Bre- 
ton (?) of the Albini family of Belvoir. 
How can these two pedigrees be reconciled ? 
I note the fact that the position of Steward 
was in both families. (See also my recent 


bray, son of Nigel de Albini). 





I realize that Burke cannot be taken as an | 


authority, but there is 
coincidence in names. In my _ notes on 
Maltby, in 1163-1170, William de Kime 
granted 30 acres in Elkington, Lincoln (near 


ard, father of Margaret his wife, bequeathed 
to the nuns of Appleton at his death.’’ This 


rather a puzzling | 


EWTER POTS IN PUBLIC HOUSES.— 
In this age of collecting, we have a cult 
which collects pewter, in various forms, 
but, to be ‘‘up-to-date,’’ these good people 
should include publican’s pewter pots, for 
they are rapidly disappearing, if they have 
not already gone altogether. 1 was reminded 


: : tee 
note on Malebisse, Steward to Roger de Mow- | of tke 18 6 Se ee ee, eS ee 


in the window of a second-hand dealer’s 
emporium, in a court off St. Martin’s Lane, 
W.C., an array of pint pewter pots, some 
of which bore names of hostelries which were 
familiar to me. On enquiry, I found the 
entire lot had been bought by the proprietor 
from a firm of brewers at Grays, Essex, who 


hich « _. | had called them in from their various houses, 
Maltby by Louth) which “ Robert the Stew | the reason being the great expense in renew- 


| ing supplies when existing stocks were get- 


Margaret on the accompanying chart is given | 
as daughter of Robert and Rohaise the Coun- | 


tess. 
Rohaise, did not die until 1156, is it not 
more probable that Margaret was daughter 
of Robert the Steward, son of Fulk, and 
Steward of William de Percy? 

Under Kime, Burke gives: William de 
Kime had a son Simon, who married Roese, 
daughter of Robert Dapifer (that is, Stew- 


As Gilbert de Gant, first husband of | 


‘ 


ting low. For many years these “ pewters ”’ 
were often purloined for the purpose of being 
converted into counterfeit coin, but as the 
present ‘‘silver’’ coinage is equally base, 
these forgers have moved with the times and 
have made other arrangements. 

In any case, pewter, whether used for pots 


| or any other purpose, is very expensive, and 
| John Barleycorn has been forced to supply 


ard to Gilbert de Gant) called Roesse de | 


Bulinton.”’ 
as ‘‘ Builli?’”’?) On my pedigree from old 
York Charters, a Rohaine is given as sister 


: M: ' arried Rohaine | 
of Robert (de Maltby), who married Rohaine | or more glasses, but usually the “ pot * was 


(or Rohaise) the Countess. Is it possible 
this Rohaine was a daughter and not a sister. 

Mr. RansForp shows that Gilbert, son of 
Roger Fitz Rainfred, married his cousin, 
Helewise de Lancaster, 
whom the Lancasters derive, was brother of 
Fulk, Earl of Anjou. Could this be where 


fred ? 
Mavis Enderby, which place Malebisse were 
of as early as 1166, when Osbert Malebisse 
occurs on the Book of Exchequer as holding 
“4 op.t.fee of Fief of William de Romara, 
Lincolns., and Wilts.’ 

I should greatly appreciate assistance in 
disentangling these seemingly conflicting 


statements and obtaining a correct record, re- | 
gardless of whether or not it necessitates the | 


removal of ancient names from the pedigree. 


D. Mattsy VERRILL. 
North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 


(Could this be the same name | 


Ivo Tailboys, from | 


glass utensils in its stead. Formerly the 
Sizes of pewter-pots in public-houses were 
quarts, pints and half-pints, but not very 
many of the latter. The former were always 
used for what was designated a ‘‘pot”’ of 
ale, or other liquor composed of malt and 
hops. Some of these measures had lips to 
them, enabling them to be used for filling two 


handed round, and each participant had a 
“swig”? in a sort of loving-cup fashion. 
Now, glasses take their place, the largest size 
being a pint, and one does not see the bever- 
age being shared round as it used to be. 
Workmen ‘‘treat’’ each other, as_here- 


| tofore, but there is a fresh and personal sup- 


Fulk came to be the name of a son of Rein- | ply every time, sometimes in a clean glass. 


Ivo Tailboys held five carucates at | merly a 


However, the name still remains, for for- 
‘“* potman’s’’ duty was carefully to 
scour all the pewter pots with silver sand, 
and hang them on_ specially-constructed 
racks to dry, and one sees many advertise- 
ments in the licensed victuallers’ journals 
of to-day for “potmen,’’ who have never 
even seen a pewter pot nor some of their 


| employers either. 


Many publicans took a pride in the ap- 
pearance of their pewter, not only in their 
drinking utensils, but in their public bars 
and counters, which were covered with sheets 
of pewter, and looked very bright. The 
‘private’? and ‘saloon bar’’ customers 
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were above ‘‘ pewter,’’ 
for a “‘t 


plate. 
E. E. Newton. 


Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 
DATE OF DEATH OF AUBREY DE 
VERE THE CHAMBERLAIN. — The 
purpose of this note is to correct a mistake 
(of six days), 
cusably) from Dr. 
that : 
killed on the 9th of May, 
a riot in the city.’’ (‘ Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville,’ p. 81). In a footnote he cites :— 
‘‘Tdibus Maii Albericus de Ver Londoniis 
occiditur (M. Paris, Chron. Major, II, 
174),’”’ and I remember looking up that 
passage, so I really had no excuse for copy- 
ing Round’s date in a paper on ‘‘ King 
Stephen’s Earldoms’”’ printed in the Tran- 
sactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th 
Series, xiii. 70. As I noted there, Ralf of 
Coggeshall assigns Aubrey’s death to 1140, 
without mentioning the day or month; 
‘“Comes Albericus de Ver a civibus Londonize 
peremtus est’’ (ed. Stevenson, p. 11). As 
Aubrey was not an earl, Ralf seems to have 


who wrote 


J. H. Round, 


| 
and usually asked | 
ankard,’’ which is made of electro- | 


RETRIBUTION FOR iMPIETY. 
N Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s ‘ Professor 
at the Breakfast Table’ (ch. viii) is the 
account of two young men who indulged in 
irreligious practices in a college dormitory. 


| and were visited by some ghostly apparition. 


which I copied (quite inex- | 


‘* We learn that Aubrey de Vere was | 
in the course of | 


| somewhat similar story. 


Blackened patches were known as_ the 
‘* devil’s footsteps,’’ and as a result one of 
the participants became epileptic and the 
other took Orders as a priest of ascetic sanc- 
tity. 

In the Counter-Reformation novel ‘Temno’ 
(Darkness), by Alois Jirasek (known as “ the 
Walter Scott of Bohemia’’) there is a 
I translate from ch. 


vii. The narrow-minded, intensely Roman- 


| ist estate steward of the local regent, Czer- 


been ill-informed, unless there has been 
confusion between ‘‘com[es] and ‘ cam- 
[erarius].”’ Roger of Hoveden assigns 
Aubrey’s death to 1141: ‘‘Eodem anno 
Albericus de Ver occisus est Londoniis 
seditione civium ’’ (ed. Stubbs, i. 205). It | 


was Aubrey’s son who became first Earl of 
Oxford. 
G. H. WHITE. 


222, South Norwood Hill. 


HANGING DUBLIN — BUTT OR 

SWIVEL-BRIDGE. — Erected 1878-79 
and named after Isaac Butt. Its design 
allowed shipping to go up to the centre of 
the city at O’Connell (Carlisle) Bridge, but 
the building of the ugly Loop Line Bridge 
(1891) put an end to that. Butt Bridge has 
been reconstructed, in ferro-concrete, from 
an artistic design by Mr. Mallagh, Port and 
Docks engineer. Congress Bridge was the 
suggested new name, but this has luckily 
been abandoned. The new bridge was opened 
by the Archbishop of Dublin on 8th June, 
and it will reopen the access to the docks 
and relieve traffic congestion at this busy 
point. 


} 


J. ARDAGH. 





mak, who spies on and denounces latent Hus- 
sites, is in converse with a monk, his guest. 
Thus Czermak describes his master, the minor 


noble Mladota, a kind-hearted pre-Vol- 
tarian :— 
Our regent . . . an old man, but frivolous, 


impious, ‘perhaps does not believe in hell. At 
least he says that there it is not like what 
the priests preach. And he throws “ deuce, 


devil ”’ about. 

“Unless he wants him to appear he had 
better stop swearing at once: he would not 
sneer at death.” 

“The devil is terrible.” 

“Terrible.” The monk groaned, 
sight of him—Once it was.. 

The steward bent eagerly over the table, so 
as to be near the frater. The latter began : _ 

“Tt happened in Paris. Three _ students 
there had with them a _ spiritum familiarem, 
ie., a demon, a devil. They employed him as 
a lac key. The demon served them for some 
months in human form and very diligently and 
willingly. On one occasion however, as these 
students were sitting together in a room and 
this infernal servitor waited on them, they 
entered into conversation with him. They 
asked him about various things, and in their 
wildness desired him to assume his own figure 
and thus appear to them. The demon 
demurred, they should not ask this, human 
weakness could not endure such a sight, a man 
would die of this directly. But the vain revel- 
lers would not desist, and forcibly persuaded 
him that probably they could gaze on all the 
devels and doomed souls. Well then, since 
they would not refrain, the demon put off his 
human form and showed himself in his own 
likeness.” 

The steward, excited, 
groaned and shuddered. 

« And lo,” said the monk gently as though 
grieved, “ scarcely did they behold him, when 
they were so terrified that one expired immedi- 
ately, another in alarm tried to flee, leaped 
from the window and shattered his skull.” 

“And the third . . .” cried the steward 
with eyes rolling. 


“ The 


strained, and eager, 
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“ He remained alive indeed, but turned white | 
as snow and trembled like an aspen, so that 
it was pitiful to see him. When he came to 
himself, he realised what had happened, and 
then, so that he might lament his sins, he en- 
tered the Franciscan Order; but before he had 
— his novitiate he passed from the 
world.” 


Jirasek, a widely read man of letters, may 
have derived this story from a French source. 
Horatio and his friends feared that Hamlet, 
in following the ghost, would meet a similar 
fate. The soldier who ventured to prove the 
reality of the Peel spaniel was smitten with 
paralytic horror. On the other hand, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, not without dread of the appar- 
ition in the cave, boldly rushed in and dis- 
covered the pathetic figure of the expiring 
aged goat. 





Francis P. MarcuHant. 


‘OLERIDGE AND ROBERT BURTON.— 

In the fifth introductory essay of ‘The 
Friend,’ Coleridge has a 
worth’s lines :— 


note on Words | 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: etc. 


In the course of the note he quotes the fol- 
lowing Latin distich :— 


Fungum pelle procul, jubeo! nam quid mihi 
fungo? 
Conveniunt stomacho non minus ista suo. 


It is possible that many readers may not 
recognise their source. They are taken from | 
Burton’s address ‘‘ ad Librum suum ”’ (lines | 
79-80), prefixed to the third and following 
editions of the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy.’ 
The comma before jubeo and the note of ex- 
clamation after it are Coleridge’s. Burton 
placed the word in brackets. Coleridge also | 
introduces a note of exclamation after | 
“sky,’’ in Wordsworth. 

Epwarp BEnSsty. 


RACHEL AND LEAH AS SYMBOLICAL 
~ NAMES.—With reference to a remark 
in the review of ‘Bibliography of Dr. 
John Donne’ (see ante p. 323) I may point | 
out that Dr. John Donne’s motto set forth a 
symbolical idea that was old long before his 
time. In the ‘ Rhythm of Saint Bernard of 
Morlaix (Neale’s translation) occurs the | 
line: ‘ And Leah into Rachel shall be for | 
ever changed.’’ 


v. | 


| ‘Life,’ or in 


| other animadversions ”’ 


Readers’ Queries. 





“WATHER PROUT.” — I am writing a 

biography of ‘‘Father Prout’’ (the Rev. 
Francis Mahony, 1804-1866) the famous 
humorist who described ‘himself as “‘ an Irish 
potato seasoned with Attic salt.” If any 
of your readers have letters or other inform- 
ation about Prout, will they please communi- 
cate-with me. I am particularly anxious to 
ascertain if Prout ever met Thomas Moore 
in Paris. 

CyrI~ CLEMENS. 
Webster Groves, Missouri. 


R. JOHNSON QUOTING HIMSELF.— 
There is an instance of Dr. Johnson’s 
quoting himself in his Dictionary which I 
have not found mentioned in Courtney’s 
‘Bibliography of Samuel Johnson,’ in 
Stringer’s ‘Leisure Moments in Gough 
Square,’ in Hill’s annotations to Boswell’s 
any of the Indexes to ‘N. 
and Q.’ The use of the word ‘‘ Prowl ’”’ is 
illustrated by citations from Tusser, Raleigh, 
Milton, Thomson and “ Anon.’’ The anony- 


_mous quotation reads: ‘‘ And here the fell 


attorney prowls for prey.’’ This is, of 
course, the sixteenth line of Johnson’s ‘‘ Lon- 
don,’’ written in 1738 and published anony- 
mously. Pope, having upon inquiry elicited 
only that the author’s name was Johnson, 
‘“‘and that he was some obscure man,’’ pre- 
dicted that he would ‘‘ soon be déterré’’ ; but 
here we find Johnson still, after seventeen 
years and more, not only concealing his 
authorship but even suppressing the title of 
the production from which the example of 
the use of the word was taken. 

In Harrison’s edition of 1786 it is asserted, 
according to Courtney, that ‘‘ some hundred 
elucidations’? had been ‘‘ injudiciously 
struck out from all other editions.’’ Whether 
Johnson’s self-quotation now under consider- 
ation was among those expunged elucidations 
or not, it was omitted from the quarto edi- 
tion of 1799, although the four authorities 
whose names are given were retained. How 


| it fared in subsequent editions before Todd’s 


I have not had the opportunity to determine. 


| Todd, if my memory is not at fault, omitted 


it. 

Garrick mentioned to Johnson ‘‘ among 
the objection that 
authorities were cited which were beneath the 
dignity of such a work, and named Richard- 
son. To which Johnson returned, “ Nay, I 
have done worse than that: I have cited thee, 
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David.’’ Courtney mentions only that an 
epilogue by Garrick is cited for “‘ giggle.’’ 
But he is quoted also as an authority for 
‘‘fabulist.’’ Perhaps this was one of those 
occasions referred to by Johnson when his 
‘heart in the tenderness of friendship soli- 
cited admission for a favourite name.”’ 
Have the 


1052 manuscript remarks in | 


Malone’s copy of the Dictionary, now in the | 
British Museum, or any considerable part of | 


them, appeared in a body in print? 
Leo NEWMARK. 
San Francisco, California. 


EGEND OF A SCOTTISH EARLDOM.— 
There is a legend on the Yorkshire Wolds 


long poem which Coleridge contributed to the 
collection is alone sufficient to associate it 
for ever with his name. Unum sed leonem. 
To any one who should have taunted him 
with the comparative infertility of his 
music, he might well have returned the 
haughty answer of the lioness in the fable.’’ 


H. J. AYLiFre. 


YON HOUSE, PECKHAM. — Towards 
the end of 1811 some Bridgettine nuns 


| started a school at Syon House, Peckham, 


| now a suburb of London. 
| a failure and given up four years later. 


that a Scottish earl, implicated in the ’45, | 


escaped thither disguised as a drover. With 


money he took with him and some farther | 


supplies which a trusty agent was able to 
scrape together, he 
farm and married a girl of good family to 
which he disclosed his identity. He left, 


the story runs, children who are stil] repre- | 


sented, which means, I take it, that the 
peerage still exists. The family had a castle 
in Scotland which was burned by the Eng- 
lish. Supposing the story to be well-founded, 
what can this earldom be? 

L. K. A. 


HE ‘‘ RED FLAG.’’—What was the origin 
of the socialistic red flag ? 


bought and stocked a | 


It was financially 
In 
my young days, the late sixties and the 
seventies of the last century, there was still 
a ‘“‘Syon House”’ at Peckham, no doubt 
the house which had contained the school. 
My recollection is that Syon House was in 
Rye Lane opposite to the entrance to Han- 
over Park. I shall be grateful if anyone 
can confirm or correct my recollection. 


Rory FLercuHer. 


‘* TUGS’ ROAD.’’—In the parish of King- 

ston, near Lewes, there is a thorough- 
fare which bears the appellation of Jugs 
Road. It is stated that this name is derived 
from the fact that in ancient times the 


| fishermen of Brighthelmstone (now Brighton) 


The Swiss | 


canton of Schwyz originally used a plain | 


red flag, said by medieval writers to be em- 
blematic of liberty. Is there any connexion ? 


C. Forses. 
167, Franklin Street, Melbourne. 


kingdoms?’’ It does not appear to be con- 
tained in any readily accessible book. 


BK. D. C. 


(:: NORRIS’S ‘‘ ETCHINGS OF TENBY.”’ | 


took this route to carry their fish from the 
coast to Lewes. These itinerant fishmongers 
were then called Jugs. What can be the 
origin of the name? Did the slang word 


| Juggins spring therefrom? 


—This work appeared 1812 — a quarto | 


volume. 
author. 
and death, will be esteemed. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


“MHE LIONESS IN THE FABLE.” — 

I should be glad if any reader could 
inform me to what fable H. D. Trail refers 
in his monograph on Coleridge in the Eng- 
lish Men of Letters series, p. 48. He says, 
speaking of ‘ Lyrical Ballads’:—‘‘ The one 


Other works are attributed to the | 
Particulars, with years of birth | 


| Lady Vere? 





J. P. Bacon PHILLIPS. 


*« P EIBULLERO.” — Where can 1 find | [AR* VERE. — On Eebrusry 6, seo? 
the full text of this extraordinary pro- | ,. : Ape te ano 
duction which ‘‘sang James II out of three | his having met a man * who knew my Mother 


Samuel Pepys, in his Diary, refers to 


wash-maid to Lady Veere.’’ Who was this 
Pepys’s mother, née Margaret 
Kite or Kight (vide Whitear’s More Pepys- 
tana, p. 34) was married on Oct. 15, 
1626 (Diary, Dec. 31, 1664). 


Micuaet F. J. MacDonneE tt. 
Jerusalem. 


GNAKE CANDLES. — In John Burnell’s 

‘ Account of the Island of Bombay,’ c. 
1710, occurs this passage, following his des- 
cription of the cobra :— 


The fat of the snake is excellent at expel- 
ling its venom, taken inwardly; and externally 
applied, it fortifies the joints and supples the 
limbs to a wonder. A candle made of its fat, 
after it hath been dissolved in the sun and then 
lighted, being placed on a table (all other 
lights removed that are of another nature), 
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shall instantly make the room appear full of 
snakes. This at first, when it was told me, I 
gave no credit to, but laugh’d at as a fictitious 
notion, till, causing one to be made, I found it 
was real truth. For when it was burning, every 
object I look’d upon seemed to be full of the 
shawds [? shadows] or representation of little 
snakes, about 4 or 5 inches long, curling up and 
down, according as the air gave motion to the 
flame of the candle. I was extremely amazed to 
see them crawl about my hands, shirt and neck- | 
cloth, where they wreathed up and down, hun- | 
dreds of them till putting out the candle, they 

likewise vanish’d. I was strangely amazed and 

surprised to think what should be the reason of 

it, and would very fain be resolved in the 

natural causes that should create the appear- 

ance of the phantom, since I am certain it can- 

not be a deception of the sight. 

Has any reader met with a similar story | 
or can offer an explanation? It has been 
suggested that, in spite of Burnell’s denial 
of any deception, he was a victim of a trick 
practised by an Indian juggler. It has also 
been suggested that he was deceived by the 
wreaths of smoke made by the candle. But | 
neither suggestion seems quite satisfactory, | 
the more so, as he is not given to telling | 
‘tall ’’ stories. 





L. M. ANSTEY. 


AURENCE FAMILY OF DORKING | 
AND ASHTEAD. — I wonder whether | 
any of your readers would have information 
concerning the family of John and Louisa 
Lawrence, several of whose children—Mary, 
Elizabeth and John—were born at Abinger, 
Surrey, 1789-1795. It is believed that this 
couple spent a considerable part of their 
lives in Dorking vicinity, and the elder John 
appears to have been still living at the time 
of the younger’s marriage (at Ashtead) in 
1838. Any information as to this couple’s 
marriage, ancestors or descendants will be | 
much appreciated. | 


F. LAWRENCE. 
1290 Bernard Av., West Montreal. 


HE RUSSIAN “ JACK.’’—Was the Rus- 
sian Jack, displaying a white cross on a 
red ground and charged over that with a 
white-bordered blue saltire, a copy of the | 
British Union flag of the eighteenth century ? | 
C. Forses. 
167, Franklin Street, Melbourne. 


“MAHE NAUTICAL ALMANAC.”’ — | 
References to the history of this are | 
desired. I have noted ‘‘Notes on some 


Points connected with the Early History of 
the N.A.’”? by Edwin Dunkin in Journ. Roy. 
Inst, Cornwall ix. (1886), 7-18. 


J. ARDAGH. 


| number of previously selected women. 
| choice of recipients for this bounty the prefer- 


MITHFIELD CUSTOM.—I recently saw 
a photograph of the ceremony of dis- 
tributing sixpences to twenty-one widows of 
the parish of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
West Smithfield. The letterpress stated that 
this curious custom took place annually on 
Good Friday. How and when did the cus- 

tom originate? 

Henry Bateson. 
New Zealand. 


[‘‘ Every Good Friday after a sermon by the 
rector twenty-one sixpences are dropped, 
which are thereupon picked up by an equal 
In the 


ence is accorded to widows. The origin of the 
custom and the date at which it commenced 
are not certainly known. It is said that the 


| twenty-one sixpences were originally derived 


from a fund left by a lady buried in the nave 


| to pay for masses for her soul . . . The 
| fund has long since disappeared, -and the six- 


pences were provided by the Churchwardens 
until . . . a sum, from the interest of 
which they are obtained, was invested by the 
Rev. J. W. Butterworth.” — ‘London City 
Churches,’ by A. E. Daniell.] 


| ‘‘ IFTY-FIFTY.’’ — We appear to owe 


this hideous synonym for ‘‘equal 
shares’ to the readiness of the English 
people to pick up American slang. Can 
anyone state the date of the arrival upon 
these shores of this highly undesirable alien ? 


G. W. 


OLUTION OF PUZZLE WANTED.—Can 

_ anyone tell me the solution of a puzzle 
which appeared about twenty-five years ago, 
in which eleven variously shaped pieces (two 
identical) consisting of alternate black and 
white equilateral triangles, had to be fitted 
together to form one large equilateral tri- 


| angle also, of course, consisting of alternative 
| black and white equilateral triangles ? 


L. W. P. Lewrs. 


OURCE WANTED.—Can any of your readers 
oblige me with the source of the follow- 


| ing :— 


Tom was smiling, ever gay 
To appetite a slave, 

In riot throws his life away 
And laughs to see me grave. 


L. W. P. Lewis. 
UTHOR WANTED.—Can any reader tell me 


the author of following and name of 
poem :— 


“Ye meaner beauties of the night ’’? 


. ; S. Craupe TIcKELL. 
Latton Vicarage, Cricklade. 
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Replies. 


WOODEN HIGHLANDERS. 
(clxii. 404, 449). 


specimens can be seen outside Messrs. 
Castle’s premises near Vauxhall Bridge, and 


| in the United Services Museum, Whitehall. 


YHINEAS is not the North Shields High- | 


lander about which Mr. ASKEW is en- 


quiring, although very like it in pose and | 


height. Wooden Highlanders, like their 
fleshly compatriots, seem instinctively to 


gravitate towards London, where, at the 
present time, both are very well represented, 


Several of these wooden figures are still to | 


be seen in the “ baccy ’’ shops of the Metro- 
polis and quite a collection of them are 
safely housed in the London Museum. 

I have a very distinct recollection of the 


FRep, LEE CARTER. 


ROTTO PASSAGE, MARYLEBONE 
(clxii. 442).—Grotto Passage commem- 
orates a celebrated ‘‘ Grotto ’’ kept by a man 
named Castle between about 1760 and 1770. 
The site does not mark that of Marylebone 
Gardens, and it had no connexion whatever 
with its more celebrated rival. I have an 
advertisement of the period, unfortunately 
undated, which reads :— 
At Marylebone is to be seen Castle’s Great 
Grotto, consisting of the most curious Shell- 
work; each person spending One Shilling. 


| ‘lhe Cold Bath now in fine order for Bathing. 


Highlander which stood within the doorway | 


of Elsdon’s. tobacco shop at the bottom of 


the Wooden Bridge Bank, North Shields, | 


and, at one time, I thought I recognised him 
in Phineas Mec Lino, but therein I was mis- 
taken. The late Mr. Mat Elsdon told me 
that he regretted selling the old figure and 
that he wished to know what had become 
of it. He also told me how to identify it, 
and that is how I can give a decided answer 
to the query. 

J can also remember a fine upstanding 
Highlander that stood in a tobacco shop in 
Tottenham Court Road, London, about the 
year 1888, which, so far as my memory serves 
me, was so like Phineas that I think they 
are the same. The students of University 
College frequently abducted Phineas to serve 
as a mascot during their ‘‘ rags,’’ and, on 
one occasion, he was forcibly carried off to 
Cambridge by the undergraduates and by 
them tastefully decorated—the light blue of 
the Cantabs taking the place of the Scot- 
tish tartan. Phineas generally came back 
to his rightful owners safe and_ sound, 
although, during a fight for his possession 
(University College v. King’s College) he 
sustained something like a compound com- 
minuted fracture of the humerus and re- 
quired extensive repairs before taking up 
his old position. 

Negroes and Indians of both sexes were 
favourites with the tobacco and snuff mer- 
chants in the past and there is still a fine 
Sir Walter Raleigh to be seen in Kingsway 
to-day. Most of these figures were carved 
with a bold skill that suggests them to be 
the work of the same good craftsmen who 
carved the figure heads of the old time 


wooden ships, apropos of which, some good | 


Breakfasting, Coffee and Tea, etc., at 6d. each 
Person; with next Wines, Punch, etc., in 
small quantities. 

Some years ago, in looking through a large 
number of eighteenth century newspapers, 
I came across several long advertisements 
concerning this Grotto, which, if they were 
to be believed, made it out to be a most won- 
derful attraction. Certainly they were very 
interesting reading, and the Grotto itself 
must have had some sort of vogue, apart 
from the ‘‘ extras ’’ provided, for it was a 
very wonderful sight. I am greatly sur- 
prised not to see any mention of this grotto 
in Warwick Wroth’s most interesting and 
valuable ‘London Pleasure Gardens of the 
Eighteenth Century,’’ especially as he re- 
cords pretty well every other known London 
‘‘ Grotto,’’ some almost unknown, and quite 
insignificant. 

E. E. Newron. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


(OMPANY TRADING (clxii. 444), — At 

' Barton-on-Humber, Lines., is a large 
and fine monumental brass to Simon Seman, 
citizen and vintner and alderman of Lon- 
don, 1433, in civil dress, standing on wine- 
casks, with merchant’s marks. It is illus- 
trated in ‘Lincs. N. and Q.,’ vol. i, p. 129. 


B. D. 


'HE TWO MINUTES’ SILENCE (elxii. 
445).—Five years ago Honey’s remains 
lay in Northwood Cemetery in a grave un- 
marked except for a number. Whether in 
the meantime any memorial has been erected 
thereon I am ‘unable to say. 


T. W. A. Lincarp. 


LBION AND WHITE ROSES (clxii. 
405).—The edition of Pliny in the Del- 
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phin Classics, ed. Valpy, has an excellent, | 
index, 
G. C. Moore SmMiru. 


“ DROUD” IN FOLK-LORE OF PLACES 

(clxii. 372, 428).—Nearly seventy years | 
ago, I was told that the term ‘‘ Proud Salop- 
ians’’ applied only to the inhabitants of 
the ancient Borough of Shrewsbury, which 
is “A Corporation by prescription.”’ 

The expression was frequently used years 
ago, and I hope it is still used in the town. 
I am aware that the title has often been 
claimed to apply to all Shropshire people. | 
At one time it was stated that the origin | 
of the expression was that Charles II had 
offered to make Shrewsbury a city. The | 
burgesses, however, preferred to be the chief | 
borough of the kingdom rather than the 
youngest city. 

Charters have been granted by most 
of the monarchs from the time of 
William I, and it seems to me that if 
Shrewsbury was ever offered the chance of 
being made a city, it was when Charles I 
granted a Charter in 1638, by which a 
Mayor — Thomas Jones — replaced the two 
existing bailiffs. I find that Kelly’s Direc- 
tory of 1913 gives the date as 16 June, 1639. 
The Corporation Diary of 1908 gives the 
date—which I understood to be correct—as 
1638. 

Of course, the tradition may have origin- 
ated when Henry VIII, in the Act of 1534, 
considered the formation of new dioceses—as, 
for instance, Oxford, formed in 1542; be- 
cause Shrewsbury was one of the towns selec- 
ted, though nothing further was done. Since 
writing the above, I referred to some of the | 
old Indexes of ‘N. and Q.,’ as I felt sure 
that in such a publication there must be a 
reference to ‘‘ Proud Salopians.’”’ I found 
one in Series I, vol. vi, p. 527, 28 May, 
1853) as follows :— 


special interest in the glorification of my 
native town. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


‘HEESE-MAKING UTENSILS  (clxii. 
427).—Mr. HepGerR WALLACE may be in- 
terested to know that recently we had pre- 
sented to this Museum a very heavy metal 
milk pail and cheese vat which the donor, 
who is well over seventy, says that her par- 
ents brought from Somerset when she was 
three years old. Even then they had been 

in use some time. 

F. C. Morean, 
Librarian and Curator. 
Public Library, Hereford. 


THE KEEL ROW (clxii. 405, 446).—The 

name ‘“‘keel’’ for a _ distinct type of 
coal-carrying boat used at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, appears in an Act of 1421 (9 Hen. v. 


st. 1. ¢.10) which regulated the measure- 
ment of such vessels according to the 
‘““chaldron’’ of coal. See also Acts 30 


Charles II. st. i. c.8 (1695) and 6 and 7 Will. 
IV. c.10. Unless earlier usage of the word 
in Scotland can be adduced, the likely origin 
for this song seems to be in the Tyne and 
Wear district. 

R. S. B. 


The bridal tune ‘‘ Merry may the Keel 
Rowe ’’ which Mr. L. R. M. Strachan men- 
tions as being included in Cromek’s 
‘Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway 
Song,’’ published in 1810, is the one in 
which ‘‘ shallop ’’ occurs, as stated by me 
at the second reference. This version of the 


“c“ 


| song is attributed to Allan Cunningham, 


who was well-known as an able and success- 
ful imitator of old ballads. 

Cunningham himself stated that an im- 
perfect copy of his song found its way into 


Cromek’s publication. Mr. John Stokoe 
| says that Cromek was _ well-known to be 
utterly unreliable as an authority for the 


Proud Salopians. — I have never heard a 
satisfactory account of the origin of this title, | 
given to persons belonging to my native 
county. In the neighbourhood the following 
story is frequently related, but with what 
authority I cannot tell, viz. “That upon the 
King (query which?) offering to make Shrews- 
bury a city, the inhabitants replied that they 
preferred its remaining the largest borough in 
England, rather than it should be the smallest 
city, their pride not allowing them to be small 
among the great.” If this history of the term 
be true, it would appear that the name should 
only be applied to burgesses of Shrewsbury.— 
Salopian. 


As the senior Honorary Freeman of ‘ie 
Borough, it is natural that I should take a 


authenticity of any of the old songs in his 
book. 

When Chambers published his ‘ Scottish 
Ballads’ in 1829 he writes of Cromek as 
“the victim of the singular impostures of 
Allan Cunningham.’”’ It is Mr. Stokoe’s 
opinion that Cunningham had either heard 
or seen the Tyneside song and gave it to 
Cromek as a fragment for publication, after 
which he founded upon it the elaborate 
paraphrase which appears in his own collec- 
tion as a professedly complete ballad. But 
evidences of its Northumbrian origin are 
distinctly traceable in it. When Chambers 
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ublished his ‘Songs of Scotland Prior to 
urns,’ he did not include it in his collec- 
tion. 
ningham’s authorship. 


Mr. Stokoe further says that he had 
examined an old manuscript music book 
wherein the tune appears, dated 1752, 


He was evidently suspicious of Cun- | 


| 


| 


which is an earlier copy than any hitherto | 


known. 


appears with ten variations. 


In this book ‘‘ The Keel Row ”’ | 
Strong evi- | 


dence is thus provided for the Northumbrian | 


origin of the ballad. 
H. AsKEw. 


FABLY PORTRAITS OF QUEEN ELIZA- 


BETH (clxii. 172, 229).—If sculptured | 


representation is 


included, I may inform | 


your correspondent of the portrait in stone | 
in the south aisle of St. Peter’s, Barton-on- | 
Humber, which traditionally is a contem- | 


perary likeness of Queen Elizabeth in the 
early part of her reign. 
the manor. 
V. 
HE DONE FAMILY OF UTKINTON 
HALL, CHESHIRE (clxii. 443).— 
This query assumes that the name of the 
place called ‘‘ Done ’’ in the Domesday sur- 
vey was changed to Utkinton. But there is 
no clear proof that this was so. It is true 
that Ormerod thought it very probable that 
Utkinton represented ‘‘ Done,’’ but Pro- 
fessor Tait, in ‘The Domesday Survey of 
Cheshire’ (Chetham Soc.), p. 107, is more 
cautious. ‘‘ Done ’’ was entered in the sur- 
vey in the ancient Hundred of Roelau, 
which represented only a _ portion of the 
modern Hundred of Eddisbury while Utkin- 


which corresponds generally to the Domes- 


She was lady of | 


seems first to occur as Doune or Donne in 
the early twelfth century, but not then 
associated with Utkinton. One would 
rather have expected the early name of the 
family to have been ‘‘de Done’’ if they 
were of that place (wherever it was) but a 
little later, in the thirteenth century, we find 
them as “ Done de Utkinton,’’ which, in 
itself, does not suggest the family derived 
from a place called ‘* Done,” 
R. S. B. 


R. DICCONSON, BIOGRAPHER OF 

JAMES II (clxii. 442). — The passage 
from Mackintosh’s book (1834) is on p. 28, 
footnote. I suppose his reference is_ to 
Clarke’s ‘Life of James II,’ 2 vols., 1816, 
but I see no mention of Dicconson there. 
Ranke, in his great ‘History,’ in six vols., 
discusses at considerable length, in vol. vi, 
pp. 29-45, the authenticity and value of 
Clarke’s book and of the personal memoirs 
of James II which it contains, but here 
again I see no reference to Dicconson. Nor 


is he named among the many authorities for ~ 


the life of the King in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
R. 8S. B. 


MALTBY OF MALTBY AND MUSTON 
(clxii. 437).—Rohaine, or Rohese, who 
married, secondly, Robert (server: dapifer) 
of William de Percy), described in Pipe Roll 
9 Henry II as ‘‘ son of Robert son of Fulk,” 


| was the sister of Roger, Earl of Hertford 


| ulph I, Earl of Chester. 
| Gilbert de Gant, Earl of Lincoln. 


and Clare, and daughter of Richard FitzGil- 
bert of Clare, by Adeliz, daughter of Ran- 
She married, first, 
(‘ The 


mn _Complete Peerage, new ed., vii, 672-3). I 
ton is in that part of the latter Hundred | 


expect Farrer’s ‘ Karly Yorkshire Charters,’ 


| vol. ii, will elucidate the Percy pedigree. 


day Hundred of Riseton. Prof. Tait 
thought it safer to leave ‘‘ Done’’ unidenti- | 
fied. Mr. Brownbill considered ‘‘ Done’? | 
was lost in the formation of Delamere | 
Forest (‘ Cheshire Sheaf,’ III. vol. iv. 
72). Domesday says of it that it had been 
““ waste ’’ and was then in the earl’s forest. 
The same is said of ‘‘ Aldredelia’’ and 
‘*Kenardslie.’? The former cannot now | 


certainly be identified, and the latter only | 


survived to the early sixteenth century in 
‘““Conewardsley,’’ a grange of Vale Royal 
Abbey, near Whitegate. 

Helsby, in his edition of Ormerod, con- 
jectured that Utkinton was a hamlet in 
‘‘ Done’’ and from the residence there of the 
lords, at length gave its name to the whole 
manor and_ township. But this again 
The family name 


assumes a good deal. 


B. 


HERIFF HUTTON AND ‘“SHIRE- 
BORNE FIGHT,”’ 1642 (clxii. 353). — 


P- | ‘The Parliamentary Gazetteer of England 


and Wales,’ 1845, has :— 


Sherburn, parish partly in the liberty of 
St. Peter of York ... In the time of the great 
civil war this was the scene of a remarkable 
action, in which Lord Digby, who commanded 
for the King, was defeated with the loss of his 
baggage and cabinet of papers, which fell into 


| the hands of the Parliamentarians, and being 
| made public had a fatal influence on the King’s 


affairs. 


J. J. M. 


AY FAMILY (clxii. 334). — Probabty 
E. F. M. may be unaware of the Day 
family who resided in Nidderdale for many 
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generations. Their home was at Day Ash 
in the township of Menwith-with-Darley. 
The Christian name Francis appears to have 
been a very popular one with them. Many 
of these Days are to be found in the parish 
registers of Hampsthwaite. 

In 1615 Francis Day married Jane Burton 
27 Jan. From 1616 to 1636 many children 
of Francis Day were baptised. Francis Day 
was buried 2 Oct., 1662. 
of William Day died 4 May, 1693: Hannah, 
wife of Francis Day died 1 April, 1699. 

In the parish of Thornthwaite-with- 
Padside many more Day records are to be 
found. This family became extinct at the 
death of John Day, April 22, 1833, and the 
estate was sold. 

H. ASKEw. 

Spennymoor. 

OYLE (D’OYLEY) OF CHISELHAMP- 

TON: COPE (clxii. 333).—The founder 
of this family in this country was the lord 


Robert D’Oyly, the King’s Constable, eldest | 


son of the Lord de Olgii, in Normandy. He 
was made baron of Hocknorton or Hokenar- 
ton, in Oxfordshire, by William the Con- 
queror. 
of Wigot, or Wigotus, a noble Saxon, Lord 


of Walingford, by who he ‘had the Lady | 


Maud, his daughter and heiress. _ He was 


succeeded by his brother, Nigell D’Oyly, and | 


the twentieth in descent from Nigell was 


John D’Oyley, who married Ursula, sister to | 
He | 


Sir Anthony Cope, of Hanwell, Bart. 
had issue :— 

1. Sir Cope D’Oyley, married Martha, 
dau. of James Quartes. 


2. Margery D’Oyley, married to George | 


Barston. 


3. Elizabeth D’Oyley, married, first, to | 


Francis Harvey; secondly, to Sir Robert 
Browne, Bart.; thirdly, to Sir Guy Palmes, 
Knt. 

4. Doreas D’Oyley, 
Quarles, of Romford. 


married Francis 


5. Mary D’Oyley, married Henry How- | 


ton, of Cothorp. 
6. Priscilla D’Oyley, 
issue, Thomas Goddard, of Box, born 1620, 
died 1691. (See Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’). 
A full pedigree of this family will be found 


in the ‘ English Baronetage’ published in | 
If your correspondent has not access | 
to this publication, I should be pleased to | 
supply further information if she writes to | 


1741. 


me direct. 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (Scot). 
Teresa Villa, Dumfries, N.B. 


Francis Day son | 


He married Algitha, dau. and heir | 


married Edward | 
Goddard, of Englesham, and had, with other | 


The Library. 


The Highteen-Sizties. Essays by Fellows of 
the Royal Society of Literature. Edited 
by John Drinkwater. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 12s. 6d. net). 

THs volume is one of a series which has 

inverted time. After dealing with the 
seventies and eighties of last century, it steps 
| backwards to the wonderful sixties which saw 
| so amazing a floraison of letters. It is none 
| the worse for that—indeed, the later periods 
might have seemed a rather sad falling off 

(as, in a sense, they were) had the decade 

more nearly in the middle preceded them. 

Oddly enough, the volume is, in the main, 

a memorial of the forgotten, or the half 

forgotten, which is almost equivalent to say- 

ing that most of them deserve to be neither 
the one nor the other. Thus, to pick out 
| only the more outstanding of the nine essays, 

Sir Henry Taylor, once highly distinguished 

as the author of Philip Van Artevelde, is 

| dealt with by Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, 
| Planché, the humourist, by Mr. Granville 

Barker, E. S. Dallas, the author of The Gay 

Science (the science of criticism), by Mr. 

Drinkwater, the early novels of Wilkie Col- 

lins by Mr. Walter de la Mare, and G. J. 

Whyte-Melville by the Hon. Sir John For- 

| tescue. Since it is impossible to deal with 

so many disquisitions, all of them good read- 
ing in their way, we may concentrate on the 
| two ‘‘ forgotten ’’ novelists, Wilkie Collins 
| and Whyte-Melville. 

When does a novelist become forgotten ? 

A leader-writer in The Times recently com- 

| mitted himself to the enormous statement 

that George Eliot is ‘‘ almost forgotten.’ 

That was a decided shock to many readers 

who are not prepared to admit that genius 

was born only when Queen Victoria died. 

The day would seem to be coming when cock- 

sure youth will declare, from its unanswer- 

able pulpit, that ‘‘ nobody reads Scott or 
| Dickens.’? No doubt a generation which is 
always in a hurry to arrive somewhere, and 
does not quite know what to do with itself 
when it gets there, finds Scott ‘‘ unreadable ”’ 
and Dickens ‘‘turgid.”” But that proves 
nothing. It is essential to remember that 
every generation thinks very small beer of 
its predecessor; parents are “ stuffy’’ and 
grandparents mere guys, but the revenges of 
time are often disconcerting, and the day 
| comes when cocksure youth is “ stuffy’’ to 
| its descendants. True it is that of most of 
| the vast army of Victorian novelists it may 
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be said, in Henley’s phrase, ‘‘into the dark | 
go one and all.’ But names that have | 
charmed a whole epoch seem unlikely to die 
completely. The mass may not wot of them, 


but it is the discerning w ho make them live 


with greater or smaller degrees of vivacity 


That may be praise rather than criticism, 
| for may not much the same have been said 
| of Scott? 
English 

Evans. 
6d. net). 


Posies and Posy Rings. 
(Oxford University 


By Joan 
Press. 10s. 


and sometimes even compel general recogni- | 


tion. Neither Wilkie Collins nor W hyte- 
Melville will ever reach the 
Dickens and Thackeray (youth is also aquir- 
ing doubts of the latter), but they were 
characteristic products of their time. 
one was a brilliant and romantic story- 
teller; the other, notwithstanding longeurs 


and digressions, has left us an admirable pic- | 


ture of men and manners that have nearly 


vanished, and has painted it with verve and | 
Whyte-Melville wrote | 


discretion. Moreover, 
mainly of hunting, a subject of which every 
Briton loves to read, even 
never seen hounds in the field. 
- Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s father, painter and R.A., 
who is irrelevant, but, although critical, he 
is just to his hero, a high merit in a literary 
day when the acme of decorum and clever- 
ness is to beat your hero into a_ jelly. 
Moreover, he thas actually handled the moon- 


stone which suggested the title of one of Col- | 
He bears testimony to his | 


lins’s best novels. 
“vigilant, active and powerful mind,”’ 
the ‘‘ rich testimony ”’ of his craftsmanship. 
In the ‘‘ absorbed detachment ’’ which 
sees in the novelist’s portrait by Millais, 
he finds some clue to the touch of tragedy 
and foreboding in so many of his_ books. 
Mr. de la Mare thinks that ‘ 
cumstances ’’ Collins might 
greater thing 


and 


have 
s, but he declares the best that 


he did accomplish to be wholly admirable, | 
and suggests that the best was not reached | 


because he was “ too closely and professedly 
intent on pleasing his public.’ And there 


we must leave speculations that might lead | 


us far. 

About Whyte-Melville, 
tescue is less critical. 
Market Harborough, which turns wholly 
upon fox-hunting, is probably the only one 
of his books that still lives. If that be so, 
it lives for the same reason that Jorrocks 
is still vivid—it deals with sport with breezy 
accuracy and humour. Many a sportsman 
revels in him still; he holds a high place in 
a restricted sphere, even if, as Sir John For- 
tescue thinks, he was a country gentleman | 
who wrote novels, rather than a novelist. 


The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at. 


Mr. John  For- 


He thinks that 
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same heaven as | 


The | 


though he has | 


de la Mare gives too much space to | 


he | 


. . ! 
in other cir- | 
achieved | 


| [HE introduction on this charming subject 
takes us from classical times through the 

| days of chivalry, of the Renaissance, and, 
' seventeenth and eighteenth century fondness 
for posies, on to the present time, of which we 
| are told that there has been, for some fifty 
years, a gradual revival in liking for these, 
things—before for a time neglected—and that, 

if we ‘‘ could strip the wedding rings from 
| the fingers of a hundred Englishwomen, we 
might be astonished at the inscriptions we 
| should find.’’ 

The mottoes are classified according to the 
script in which they appear on the several 
rings: Lombardic; black-letter ; Roman capi- 
tals and italic. Within these sections the 
| order is alphabetical. Beside each motto is 
| a note of the collection in which the ring is 

to be found, with translation where this 
| may be thought necessary (the early exam- 
ples are for the most part in French) and 
occasionally a historical note. By far the 
most of the posies concern love or friendship, 
| but there are mottoes of wisdom and piety, 
| of sorrow (Rien ne m’est plus Plus ne 
| me[st] rien, used by the Duchess of Orléans 
‘after the assassination of her husband; All 

my witts dye in yo" decay; eram non sum) 
| and even of mere chagrin, such as No cut to 
unkindnes. A pretty but half cynical coun- 
sel meets us in the seventeenth century, Love 
| him who gave thee this Ring of gold, | ’Tis 
he must Kiss thee when th’art old. 

Curious mottoes are As black as a Connie, 
| of about 1596 (Harl. 1610), and Isaak Wal- 
ton’s A myte for a million. Amid so many 
references to constancy and changelessness, 
we find And this also will pass away. 
Loathing life yet living death seems a grim 
motto enough ; and who was it cared to wear 
a ring with When money’s low | this ring 
must go upon it? 

The list given under ‘ Abbreviation of 
Sources ’ is itself an interesting part of this 
pleasant and scholarly book. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
| We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
| old books or prints. 
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